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FOR THE INFORMATION OF MEMBERS 
Theatre Membership 5/- per year 


Announcements of Productions of the 


ARTS THEATRE 


appear regularly in the Daily Telegraph, 
Evening Standard, Evening News, Star, 
Sunday Times and O) er. 


ARTS THEATRE 


GREAT NEWPORT ST. W.C.2 (TEM. 3334) 














HIPPODROME 
Twice Nightly at 6.15 & 8.50 
THE COMPLETELY NEW 1951 


FOLIES BERGERE REVUE 


Paris does it again ! 


LONDON PALLADIUM 
Twice Nightly at 6.10 & 8.45 
2 Mats. Weekly April 9th for 4 weeks 


JUDY GARLAND 


First Appearance in England 


PRINCE OF WALES (Whi. 8681) 
Evenings 6.15 & 8.45 Commencing April 9th 


NELLIE LUTCHER 


and full supporting Variety Company 


(Ger. 3272) 





(Ger. 7373) 














SADLER’S WELLS 


Rosebery A . London, ECI 





General Manager & Licensee : George Chamberlain 





Evenings at7 p.m. Matinee Saturday 2.30 p.m. 


The Governors of Sadler’s Wells in association 
with the Arts Counci of Great Britain present 


OPERA 
AND BALLET 
SEASON 1950-51 


Details of repertoire can be obtained at the Box Office 

















TOYNBEE HALL THEATRE 


(BiShopsgate 6555) 


TOYNBEE THEATRE CLUB 


If you are interested in writing plays, 
acting, producing or even in watching 
unusual plays you might like to join 
in the Club activities. Particulars 
from the Secretary. 


Toynbee Theatre Club 
Toynbee Hall, 28 Commercial Street E 1 























H. M. TENNENT Ltd 


(For times of performances see Announcements in the Press) 


APOLLO 
George & Alfred Black & H. M. Tennent Ltd 
present 
RONALD SHINER BERNARD LEE 
WILLIAM HARTNELL 


SEAGULLS OVER SORRENTO 


by Hugh Hastings 








CRITERION _ By arrangement with Bronson Albery 
ROBERT FLEMYNG ; 
ATHENE SEYLER and 
ROLAND CULVER in 


WHO IS SYLVIA? 


A Comedy by Terence Rattigan 





LYRIC 
ROBERT MORLEY JOAN TETZEL 
DAVID TOMLINSON 


THE LITTLE HUT 
A light comedy by Andre Roussin 
adapted by Nancy Mitford 


TENNENT PRODUCTIONS LTD 


(In association with the Arts Council of Great Britain) 








DUCHESS 
By Arrangement with Frith Banbury Ltd. 
JANE BAXTER HERBERT LOMAS in 


THE HOLLY AND THE IVY 


By Wynyard Browne 


A Company of Four Production 





DUKE OF YORK’S A Company of Four Production 
MAI ZETTERLING PETER FINCH 
STEPHEN MURRAY. in 


POINT OF DEPARTURE 


by Jean Anouilh Translated by Kitty Black 





GLOBE 
MARGARET RUTHERFORD 
Cecil Audrey David 
TROUNCER FILDES HORNE 


PAUL SCOFIELD in 


RING ROUND THE MOON 


By Jean Anouilh Translated by Christopher Fry 





HAYMARKET 
RONALD SQUIRE 
"BASIL RADFORD 
ALAN WEBB DENYS BLAKELOCK 
MARIE LOHR 


A PENNY FOR A SONG 


A Comedy by JOHN WHITING 





LYRIC HAMMERSMITH 
The Northern Ireland Festival Company 


THE PASSING DAY 


by GEORGE SHIELS 
DANGER, MEN AT WORK by John Stewart 
THE SHAM PRINCE by Jack Loudan 
FOR A LIMITED SEASON 














Wherever smoking is permitted—ABDULLAS FOR CHOICE 
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Dining Out? 


We can recommend confidently the restaurants 
named below specially catering for Londons 
theatregoers. Festival of Britain visitors 
please note. 
ELHAM GRILL AND SNACK BARS, 27-35 Pel- 
ham Street, London, S.W.7 (nr. Sth. Ken. Stn.). 
KEN. 1729. Excellent cooking. Reasonable prices. 


Fully licensed till 11 p.m, Open Sundays. Parties 
speciality. Buses 14, 30, 49, 96. Taxi rank. 














| LEONIT’S 
QUO VADIS RESTAURANT 
of whose personal attention you are assured 
Tables Reserved Sundays 
12.30 — 11 p.m. 6 30 — 10 p.m. 
“Leoni! I know of no better place in the world 
to dine or lunch, than the Quo Vadis Restaurant” 
EVELYN LAYE 
26-28 DEAN ST., LONDON W1 
TELEPHONE - GERRARD 4809 


LEONI RECOMMENDS 
| QUO VADIS NEW YORK 





26 East 63rd. Street Proprs. Bruno & Gino 








UNGARIAN CSARDA, 77 Dean St., London, W. 
GERrard 1261. Hungarian Cuisine and Wines. 





He 





Full Breakfast 3/6 Continental Breakfast 2/- 
from 8 a.m. 

Lunch Table d’hote 3/6 Afternoon Tea 2/6 
Dinner 6/6 Theatre Supper 6/6 Also a la Carte 
Fully licensed Open Sundays 
350 OXFORD ST., LONDON WI 
Telephone MAYfair 7474 














ENNARO’S, Rendezvous Restaurant, 44-45 Dean 
St.. London, W.1. The Oldest Italian Restaurant 
in Soho. GERrard 3950. 





West Court Private Hotel 
Earls Court SW5 
Quiet, comfortable, convenient. 


One minute Tube (nine minutes 
West End Theatreland). 


| Telephone. . . Frobisher 6492 








PITLOCHRY 

scm rower GOO 
OPENING SEASON 

19th May to 29th September 1951 


Special Scottish Festival 


British Premiere World Premiere 
MARY OF SCOTLAND COMRADE THE KING 
(Maxwell Anderson) (James Shaw Grant) 
BRIEF GLORY MACBETH MARY ROSE 
(R. J. B. Sellar) (Shakespeare) (J. M. Barrie) 

SUSANNAH AND THE ELDERS 
(James Bridie) 
The Plays produced by ANDREW LEIGH 








ADVANCE BOOKING:- Opens 19th March at Theatre; 
also Dundee & Edinburgh (Methven Simpson) and 
Glasgow (Paterson's) 

LONDON - ALL BRANCHES OF MESSRS KEITH 
PROWSE & CO LTD, 159 NEW BOND STREET, 
W1 (REG 6000) 


COMPLETE BROCHURE ON APPLICATION 








SCOTLAND’S 
THEATRE in the HILLS 























Come rack—come rope! 


Boiling oil leaves us cold. Thumbscrews won’t 
squeeze it out of us. The secret recipe of Pimm’s 
No. 1 is known to only six people, and nothing 
shall unseal our lips. This—and no more—we'll 
tell you: Pimm’s contains the finest gin plus delect- 
able French and Dutch liqueurs. Winter and 
summer, in cold snaps or heat-waves— 


PIMM'S No.1 


IS THE MOST HEAVENLY DRINK ON EARTH 
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MAX FACTOR 


sty Son 


For over a quarter of a 
century Max Factor Holly- 
wood have been the leading 
advisors on Theatrical and 
Film make-up. In their 
vast research laboratories 
constant experimentation 
is in progress to keep 
abreast with the latest 
developments in screen, 
stage and television 
technique. 


» 


Today, they are universally 
acknowledged to be the 
greatest authority on every 
phase of make-up . . . their 
products the first favour- 
ites of the world’s loveliest 
and most famous stage, 
screen and television stars 
as well as the make-up 
fashion of millions of 
women everywhere 


Mex Faster 


HOLL VY woo Oo 


MAX FACTOR HOLLYWOOD SALON (1st FLOOR) 
16 OLD BOND STREET LONDON ¥ } 




















‘| AM DELIGHTED 
with all the bocks received,” 
is the latest tribute to the 
THEATRE BOOK CLUB 


Members buy books published from 
25s. to 12s. 6d. for only 7s. 6d. (plus 
6d. for despatch). 


Next month’s selection is T. S. Eliot's 
most discussed play 


THE COCKTAIL PARTY 
Published at 10s. 6d. 


FUTURE SELECTIONS INCLUDE: 


No Star Nonsense, Peter Cotes 
discusses the theatre of today and 
tomorrow. 39 illustrations. Published 
at 12s. 6d. 


Fanny Kelly cf Drury Lane, one of 
the finest theatrical biogravhies. 30 
illustrations. Published at 16s. 


With a Feather on My Nose, 
Billie Burke's fascinating life story. 
Foreword by Ivor Novello. Published 
at 12s. 6d. 


These are all unabridged, contain all 
original illustrations, are printed in 
clear modern type and beautifully 
bound. It costs nothing to join. There 


are no membership fees. 








Some past selections are available to 
members 


FILL IN THIS FORM NOW! 





Te THEATRE BOOK CLUB 
1 Dorset Buildings, Salishury Square, E.C.4 
Please enrol me as a member of the Theatre 
Book Club. I agree to purchase the six books 
chosen by the Club at the special price of 7/6 
each, plus 6d. for postage and packing. Also ! 
agree to continue my membership thereafter, but 
in the event of my wishing to cancel at any 
time after 12 months (6 books) I undertake to 
give four months’ notice in writing. 
¥ enclose remittance for £2 Ss. for one year's 
subscription (6 books) 
1 enclose rem'ttance for €1 3s. 6d. for six 
months’ subscription (3 books) 
1 enclose remittance for 8s. for my first book 
Delete whichever does not apply 


DOPE. i bicuo's bag band cdg hese sees aedens cases 
State Mr., Mrs. or Miss BLOCK LETTERS, PLEASE 


SSMATUIRS ne cc civncacsocdensstcsencess sus 


Overseas members must remit at least £1 3s. 6d. 
in advance. 

You save money, time and postage by sending 
an annual or six monthly subscription in advance 




















THEOTRE WORLD 


Editorial and Advertising Offices : 
41 DORSET BUILDINGS 
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Over the Footlights 


HESE past few months have been black ones indeed, 

and few could have foreseen that so soon after 
mourning the loss of Sir Charles Cochran and James 
Bridie the theatre would suffer a further terrible blow by 
the death of Ivor Novello, who passed away suddenly 
on 6th March. He was 58. 


Ivor Novello, in a comparatively short life, had 
become a unique personality in the English theatre and 
he will not be replaced. As actor, producer, composer 
and playwright, his contribution was enormous and his 
output astonishing. Although he had a large number of 
most successful straight plays to his credit, he will be 
remembered above all for the series of spectacular 
musical plays in which he played the leading part. It 
was in 1935 that he first captured his public with the first 
of these characteristic musicals, when Glamorous Night 
took Drury Lane by storm. Afterwards came Careless 
Rapture, 1936; Crest of the Wave, 1937; The Dancing 
Years, 1939; Arc de Triomphe, 1943; Perchance to 
Dream, 1945, and King’s Rhapsody, 1949. His most 
recent work was Gay's the Word, which is referred to 
elsewhere in this issue, and it is known that he was 
working on another musical play called Lily of the 
Valley, which had his native Wales for background. 


* * * 


As we go to press it is announced that The Consul, 
which we have featured this month, is shortly to be 
withdrawn from the Cambridge Theatre. This is most 
unhappy news and we can only hope that the sudden 
interest which has followed this announcement will 
enable a reprieve to be granted to this unique theatrical 








As We Go To Press ... 36 ~=—work. FS. 
PERIOD ADD PERFECTION OF DETAIL TO YOUR PRODUCTION ARMOUR 
and ——__CONSULT THE THEATRICAL JEWELLERS FOR HIRE 
HODERN Robert White ¢> Sons SPANGLING 
HEWELLERY | 57/59 Neal Street, Shaftesbury Avenue W.C.2 ont 
FOR HIRE Telephone : Temple Bar 8237 EMBROIDERY 
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All eyes are on 


_ LEICHNER “FLATTER-BASE” 


the brilliant new make-up in the intriguing “ Flater- Pack . 


Leichner “Flatter-Base” is a featherlight foundation which hides blemishes 

and gives a lovely skin surface. It is easily and simply applied, keeps the 

skin in perfect condition, remains unchanged for hours — saves constant 

“retouching”. It is ideal for sensitive skins. In two shades: Blonde and 
Brunette ; 5/- each. 





EICHNER 


FINE COSMETICS 














Established 1840 


MORRIS ANGEL 


& SON LTD 


for 
Theatrical Costumes 
Uniform Modern Dress 


AMATEUR SOCIETIES—ENQUIRIES INVITED 


117-119 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE 
LONDON WC2 


TEMPLE BAR 8694 THEATR'DIO, LONDON 





























New Shows Reviewed 


“Spring at Marino” 
ITH this play, “ suggested by Turgenev’s 
novel Fathers and Sons,” Constance Cox 
again demonstrates her talent for devising 
effective stage drama from the rich material 
in famous novels of the 19th century. Plays 
based on novels have this merit—their 
characters have fullness and depth. There 
are eight characters in Spring at Marino, five 
men and three women, and no two are out- 
wardly alike but each has a heart, in the 
poetic sense, which determines his or her 
fate. Too sentimental to be called stoical, 
each patiently bears the heart’s affliction with 
quiet courage. Each is held erect but choked 
and gagged by the power of love. Though 
insufficiently requited at first, ere we leave 
them, the dams are removed and the flood- 
gates opened and every Jack is promised his 
Jill. In the case of Bazarov, the nihilist, 
having won his battle, he will not live, we 
know, to enjoy his conquest. He has a ren- 
dezvous with Death and he leaves the arms 
of his beloved as the toast of another’s 
happiness is being raised. Derek Farr, with 
sombre speculative eye, plays Bazarov as a 
kind of superman whose genius, being his 
only advantage, runs to rude rebukes to 
ordinary mortals, too apt to be quietly borne. 
There is only one father, Nicholai Kirsa- 
nov, a sentimental sensualist, made utterly 
lovable by Turgenev at a period when no 
English novelist would have been found to 
perform such a service. He is pitifully unable 
to tell his son, Arkady, that his Hagar has 
borne him an Ishmael. David Bird can touch 


























“The Consul.’’—Cambridge, 7th February. 
(See pages 25-27) 
“Spring at Marino.”—Arts, 13th February. 
“Man and Superman.”—New, 14th Feb. 
t (See pages 9/16) 
“The Madwoman of Chaillot.”” — St. 
James’s, 15th February. 
“Gay’s the Word.”—Saville, 16th Feb. 
“The Late Christopher Bean.”—Embassy, 
20th February. 
“Between Five and Seven.”—New Lind- 
sey, 21st February. 
“A Penny for a Song.”—Haymarket, Ist 
March. : 

“ Thunder Rock.”—Embassy, 6th March. 
“The Mask” and “The Missing Bride- 
groom.”—Watergate, 6th March. 
“Kiss Me Kate.”—Coliseum, 8th March. 














the heart by acting compunction, embarrass- 
ment and tender affection under restraint. As 
the son, Nicholas Parsons is delightful— 
young, happy, healthy, clean and silly. Renee 
Asherson plays Katia, who loves him, with 
eager, ardent, wide-eyed hope. The Hagar is 
Jenny Laird, patient Thenichka, humble in 
affection but proud, to ensure that the tears 
we see are not suffered to be shed. 

There is, of course, a beautiful widow with 
an unhappy past and Margaret Rawlings 
gives her a lovely presence and a voice that 
seems an echo from a far-off, sad romance. 
Clive Morton crisply outlines the elderly 
popinjay, Paul Kirsanov, a remnant of the 
ancient régime, kind to his kind and true to 
his code, and crunches his sentences with 
high disdain. The duel incident has irony 
and cruel humour. The challenge is due to 
a misunderstanding; the witness is a second 
casualty; the life of the unharmed participant 
is lost because of it. Brian Wilde is the 
indispensable retainer, aged and bent, privil- 
eged to express himself under stress in old- 
fashioned speech but generally restricted to 
old-fashioned looks. 

Production is by John Fernald and recalls 
his admirable work in Chekov. The high 
level of artistry maintained at the Arts is’ 
matter for wonder and patriotic pride. 

H.G.M. 


Spring at Marino was followed by Intimate Relations 
by Jean Cocteau, starring Fay Compton, on 21st March. 


“ The Madwoman of Chaillot” 


NE is grateful not to have missed 
Martita Hunt’s great performance in 
this odd, but at times, strangely moving, 


“play by the French playwright the late Jean 


Giraudoux, admirably adapted by Maurice 
Valency, with most impressive decor and 
costumes by Christian Bérard. The play, 
rather surprisingly, has had a successful run 
in New York, and how much this was due 
to Martita Hunt's brilliant portrayal of 
Aurelia, the madwoman, it is difficult to say. 
There has been a_ suggestion that the 
American production was speedier and that 
thereby some of the more obviously creak- 
ing elements of impressionism were glossed 
over. 

For those who may not know, the play 
deals with a motley crew who frequent the 
cafe terrace of a restaurant in Paris. In this 
cross-section of humanity we have the 
exploited and the exploiters, and it is that 








Joyce Redman 


has returned to the English theatre after her 
triumph with Rex Harrison in “ Anne of the 
Thousand Days” on Broadway, in Ronald 
Jeans’ new comedy “Count Your Blessings” 
at Wyndham’s which tells of the financial 
problems of a young husband and wife and 
how they scheme to overcome their difficul- 
ties, Playing opposite her is Naunton 
Wayne. The play is ted by Stanley 
French and Andrew Melville and produced 
by Charles Hickman, and will be reviewed 
fully in our next issue. 





incredible character, The Madwoman of 
Chaillot, who fights for the happiness of the 
underlings. In a bizarre scene she directs a 
trial by proxy of the oppressors from a red 
throne in a cellar room over the Paris 
sewers. The Madwoman is wonderfully 
sane throughout this scene, which is pre- 
ceded by the play’s highlight, Aurelia’s tea 
party with her three mad friends, which even 
Lewis Carroll would have been hard put to 
to emulate. 

Behind the humour and pathos of this 
scene is Giraudoux’s subtle searching of the 
soul of Woman. His approach here is more 
artistically satisfying than in his main theme. 
After all, mankind begins to see that merely 
to dispose of the “bloated capitalist” and 
exploiter of the common man, is not neces- 
sarily to bring universal happiness. We 
learn afresh that the kingdom of God lies 
within us. Giraudoux’s thesis therefore 
seems dated, and we find it hard to believe 
in the enemies, representing unscrupulous 





wealth and science, who must be prevented 
from drilling for oil beneath the boulevards. 
Marius Goring, Angela Baddeley, Eliza- 
beth Henson, Veronica Turleigh, Meadows 
White, Felix Felton, Martin Miller and Bill 
Shine are among the members of the com- 
pany who give outstanding performances. 


FS. 

“ Gay’s the Word ” 

HIS was the last production associated 

with Ivor Novello to be produced in the 
West End, and, accordingly, a note of sad- 
ness must now be linked with what is 
essentially a very cheerful affair. It is not 
Novello at his best, but he most faithfully 
kept his word and provided Cicely Court- 
neidge with one of the biggest triumphs of 
her career. As long as this irrepressible 
comedienne remains in the role of Gay 
Daventry, the not-so-young actress who tries 
to bolster her fading fortune by starting up 
a dramatic school, Gay’s the Word is 
certain to run. 

The show opens with a burlesque of a 
Novello Ruritanian musical and is followed 
by scenes in the Daventry School of Acting 
at Folkestone, where raw students are put 
through their paces. The end-of-term enter- 
tainment is an excuse for some delightfully 
staged numbers, among which “An Edward- 
ian Picnic” is easy on the eye and ear. A 
little excitement is added to the story by the 
intrusion of a couple of modern smugglers, 
but all ends happily with Gay Daventry 
back behind the footlights in a successful 
musical play in the Provinces. 

Highlight of Miss Courtneidge’s whirlwind 
performance is her number “Vitality” which 
is the finale to Act one, but she is scarcely 
ever off the stage and one is left astonished 
at her incredible verve and vivacity. Thor- 
ley Walters appears as Peter Lynton, gauche 
drama student, and Lizbeth Webb, provid- 
ing the romance, is in good voice. Alan 
Melville has provided some snappy lyrics; 
the ballet is along modern and energetic 
lines and Jack Hulbert has produced with 
characteristic thoroughness. FS. 


“ The Late Christopher Bean ” 
F we want to study ordinary life, the 
theatre is not the best place for the 
purpose. Strange as, on reflection, it may 
seem, people are enraptured to observe 
ordinary types on the cinema screen. On 
the stage, however, delight in the usual is 
less keen. 
The revival of The Late Christopher Bean 
succeeded by reason, firstly, of the dramatic 
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unfolding of an extraordinary story—and 
Emlyn Williams has done nothing surpass- 
ing his adaptation of the play by René 
Fauchois—and, secondly, by the revelation 
of more than ordinary meanness and 
cupidity in Dr. and Mrs. Haggett. The 
greed of the Haggetts became the major 
theme. Frank Harvey made a finished 
character study of Dr. Haggett on a 
theatrical scale and Margaret Withers as 
Mrs. Haggett put the commonplace, 
ungenerous and acidulous housewife through 
a magnifying process. Megs Jenkins gave a 
faithful portrayal of their servant Gwenny. 


H.G.M. 
The Late Christopher Bean was followed by The 
Happy Family, by Michael Clayton Hutton, on 20th 
March. 


“ Between Five and Seven” 

HIS comedy by Andrée Méry has the old 

French theme of a young man in love 
with a woman twice his age. This provides, 
of course, a more interesting dramatic study 
than young and simple love and calls for 
two players of imagination, temperament, 
pleasing manners, musical voices—in short, 
charm. Fortunately Lally Bowers and John 
Witty have these requirements and our 
interest in the affair was entirely due to their 
playing. The piece is nearly all duologue; 
thin, tepid and rather dull for the most part. 
There is little call for emotion, the two 
important characters being virtuous, correct, 
calm and aimless. The convention is rather 
wicked in a high-toned, Edwardian kind of 
way, and the situation is ended by the 
lady, not without difficulty, arranging an 
engagement between her young admirer and 
her daughter, who resembled Rubens’ wife, 
Helena Fourment, as played by Diana 
Fairfax. H.G.M. 


Between Five and Seven was followed on 16th March 
by Husbands Don’t Count. 


“A Penny for a Song” 

HIS first play by John Whiting, which 

has the advantage of a magnificent cast, 
for all its amusing satire and, in several 
scenes, delicacy of touch, is on the whole 
uneven and bears the mark of inexperience. 
But we shall look forward to the more 
mature work of a promising young play- 
wright. A Penny for a Song is a skit on the 
Home Guard of Napoleon’s day, when we 
were threatened with invasion, and much 
fun is to be had from the author’s sly 
analogy with our own time. In the midst 
of the farcical happenings in Sir Timothy 
Bellboys’ house in Dorset, where all the in- 
mates are mentally deranged, the delightful 
love story of Dorcas and the blind soldier, 

























Dame Edith Gvans 


who stars with Dame Sybil Thorndike, Kath- 
leen Harrison and Wendy Hiller in a new 
comedy by N. C. Hunter, “ Waters of the 
Moon,” which, presented by Tennent 
Productions Ltd., and directed by Frith 
Banbury, opened a short tour at Brighton 
on Easter Monday pricr to West End 
presentation. The company will also include 
Cyril Raymond, Nan Munro and Harold 
Scott. The decor is by Reece Pemberton. 





most delicately played by Virginia McKenna 
and Ronald Howard, strikes an odd note, 
but is none the less appreciated. 

Alan Webb is splendidly insane as Sir 
Timothy, who disguises himself as Napoleon 
to decoy the invading French, and Ronald 
Squire gives a most sensitive performance 
as a kind of Chorus of sanity. Denys Blake- 
lock and Marie Léhr are another crazy pair, 
and there could be no fault to find with 
Peter Brook’s direction or the decor by 
Emett. FS. 


“Thunder Rock ” 

HUNDER Rock by Rotert Ardrey, was 

revived on 6th March. The work had 
much significance in 1939, when Hertert 
Marshall first produced it at the short-lived 
Neighbourhood Theatre in Westbourne 
Grove. That production made prominent 
the play, the author, the producer and 
Michael Redgrave, who acted the lead. At 
that time this was one of the few plays, 
such as Robert Sherwood’s Idiot’s Delight 
and Capek’s The Mother, that accepted the 
fact of cosmic peril and based their action 
upon it. After twelve years of the peril 







































these warnings have naturally lost their 
point, but as a play Thunder Rock still 
holds, if it does not grip. 

Charleston, the central character, has a 
journalist’s proneness to emphasis. Briefly, 
he was a hard-bitten newspaper corres- 
pondent who, fleeing the wrath to come, 
became lighthouse-keeper on Thunder Rock 
in Lake Michigan, and he is represented as 
utterly alone in charge of the lamp—can 
such things be? He rested on the rock until 
refreshed and then he plunged into the 
world’s affray, being replaced by another 
escapist whose case appears identical with 
that of Charleston during his sojourn there. 

Michael Goodliffe gave vigorous playing 
to the self-torturing misogymist Charleston. 
Lively and moving acting came from Charles 


Lamb in the part of Briggs, whose wife dies 


in childbirth. This practice of having a 


baby born off-stage was fairly new in 1939, © 
Beatrix Lehmann had almost the smallest ~ 
role, that of Miss Kirby, a disappointed ~ 


pioneer of the feminist movement. Her 4 
playing did not merely give prominence to 


Miss Kirby; it helped to give intensity to 


the plight of the other ghostly passengers. — 
The play was directed by Clifford Evans. 

John Pemberton’s setting was stimulating. 

H.G.M. 
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Pictures by Houston-Rogers 


Ramsden: 1 am sorry, Annie, to force business on you at a sad time like the present. 
L-R: John Clements as John Tanner, Kay Hammond as Ann Whitefield, D. A. Clarke-Smith 
as Roebuck Ramsden, Barbara Everest as Mrs. Whitefield and Allan Cuthbertson as 
Octavius Robinson, in a moment from Act 1. 


«Man and Superman ’”’ 


HIS has proved a most happy choice for 
a Shaw revival, for the play that con- 
tained much to shock the London of 1905 
still holds many lively shafts aimed at dearly 
held conventions of our day, and in the 
main motif—how Woman, the Life Force, 
is for ever tracking down her quarry, Man 
—the occasion for Shaw at his wittiest. 
Nothing has been spared by John 


Clements, the producer, to make this a most 


delightful evening’s entertainment. From 
the moment the curtain goes up on Roebuck 
Ramsden’s well-appointed study we are 
aware that every Edwardian detail has been 
faithfully observed. There should certainly 
be a special word for Laurence Irving’s set- 
tings, particularly telling in the second act 
on the carriage drive at Richmond; while 
the last act decor—the terrace of a villa in 
Granada—well deserved a round of applause 
on its own. 

Mr. Clements has gathered together an 


at the 
New Theatre 


excellent company, headed by himself and 
Kay Hammond. Together they are in fine 
form as Tanner and Ann Whitefield, though 
perhaps Mr. Clements’ own keen wit and 
humour inclines him to appear to be laugh- 
ing a little at the loquacious would-be 
anarchist. Miss Hammond is her usual 
seductive self as the persistent Ann and 
looks most charmingly in period in Eliza- 
beth Haffenden’s lovely costumes. Barbara 
Everest, Scudamore and Peggy 
Simpson could not be bettered, while 
Michael Medwin is full of self-confidence 
as the newly erupted Common Man, Henry 
Straker, and D. A. Clarke-Smith fits like a 
glove the role of prosperous turn-of-the- 
century liberalism. Shaw’s assessment of 
America’s globe trotting sons is underlined 
by Milton Rosmer and Arthur Hill as 
Malone father and son, and another fine 
performance not to be forgotten is that of 
Tanner’s vintage car in the second act! 











Tanner: Refuse! You might as 
well refuse to accept. the 
embraces of a boa _ constrictor 
when once it gets round your 
neck. 


John Tanner, wealthy young 
revolutionary, whose book, 
The Revolutionist's Hand- 
book, has caused something 
of a sensation, is more than 
annoyed because -he has 
been appointed joint guard- 
ian of Ann Whitefield with 
Roebuck Ramsden. Mr. 
Ramsden, for his part, 
refuses to serve with anyone 
as politically detested as Mr. 
Tanner. But Ann sees to it 
that they both keep their 
trust. 


Ann: Do you want to be treated 
like a grown-up man? Must I 
call you Mr. Robinson in future? 


Octavius: Oh please call me Ricky- 
ticky-tavy. 


Ann Whitefield, who, in 

mourning for her father, 

looks most attractive in 

black and violet, is adored 

by Octavius Robinson, a 

young poet, who hopes she 
will be his wife. 





Tanner: Take care, Tavy. The play with Ann as the heroine Tanner: Yes, my dear Lady Mephistopheles, 
is all right; but if you’re not very careful, by Heaven, she'll tempted. You were insatiably curious as to what 
marry you. a boy might be capable of, and diabolically clever 

: : ’ : at tting thr h hi ‘d isi hi 

Tanner, who holds no illusions about Ann’s guile- ee ae oe on Se 


: : inmost secrets. 
lessness, warns his friend to be careful. But the Ann rather enjoys Tanner’s recollections 


emotional Octavius is hopelessly in love. of their childhood together. 


Ann: Well, because—because I 
suppose what you _ really 
meant by the boa constrictor 
was this. 


Tanner: Magnificent audacity! 


Ann, who has cunningly 
mancuvred this time 
alone with John, is soon 
exerting her wiles, It 
becomes obvious that it 
is Tanner, not Octavius, 
who interests her. 





Maid (Clare Bradley): The cab is at the door, ma’am. 


The scene after Ramsden has announced that Violet, Octavius Robinson’s sister, is going 
to have a baby. A fierce argument ensues as to what is the best thing to do. Character- 
istically, Tanner stands up for a young lady who has so far forgotten herself as to break the 
conventions, and does not agree that the villain of the piece (whom Violet refuses to name), 
should be made to marry her. They decide at last to see the unrepentant girl. 


Miss Ramsden “Mar- 
garet Scudamore): 
You needn't apolo- 
gise, Roebuck. She 
brought it all on 
herself. It is for her 
to apologise for hav- 
ing deceived us. 


Imagine the 
chagrin (and 
particularly John 
Tanner's) when 
Violet (Peggy 
Simpson) announ- 
ces that she is 
married after all, 
but has her own 
reasons for keep- 
ing her husband's 
name a secret. An- 
other surprise is 
that Ann knew all 
the time. 





Ann: Oh, mamma, what do you think! Jack is going to take me to Nice in his motor car. Isn't it lovely? 

John Tanner has been driven down from London by his irrepressible Cockney chauffeur, 

Henry Straker, and arrives at the Whitefields’ house near Richmond. Ann, taking advantage 

of the fact that John Tanner is her guardian, extracts an invitation for herself to drive 

with him to the South of France. Meantime, Octavius has proposed to Ann, and has been 
made to feel a brute for his temerity. 


Below: Hector: 1 ask to be allowed the pleasure of show- 
ing you my littl American steam car, Miss Rawbnsn. 


Unknown to the others, the young American, 
Hector Malone (Arthur Hill); is none other 
than Violet’s husband. 


Below: Tanner: Off we go. First to the bank for 
money; then to my rooms for my kit; then to your 
rooms for your kit; then break the record from 
London to Dover or Folkestone, then across the 
Channel and away like mad to Marseilles, Gibraltar, 
Genoa, any port from which we can sail to a 
Mahometan country where men are protected from 
women, 


Tanner flees from Ann. 





Violet: Yes, | know your son very well. Violet: Don't be unreasonable, Hector. It was quite 
In Granada Violet and Hector meet Mr. natural for Mr. Maione to open my letter: his name 
Malone, senior (Milton Rosmer). He is 
determined his son shall marry into the The trouble had begun when Hector’s father 
aristocracy, and Violet sees she must play had opened a letter which Violet (still keeping 

her cards carefully. her marriage a secret), had sent to her husband. 


was on the envelope. 


Malone: Let me tell you, Mrs. Robinson, or whatever your right name is, you had no right to send that letter 
to my son when you were the wife of another man. 
Hector: This is the last straw. Dad: you have insulted my wife. 
After further misunderstanding, the truth is out at last. By now, Hector’s father has been 
quite beguiled by the sensible Violet and is more than willing to have her as his daughter- 
in-law. When Hector is at last persuaded to forgive his father, Violet knows her husband’s 
financial future is secure. The rest of the party, now all at Granada, look on with interest. 
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Octavius: 1 daresay you are right to prefer Jack to me Mrs. Whitefield: Oh, she is a hypocrite. She is; she 
as a husband for Ann... is. Isn't she? 

" . Ti ; ? 

Ann has turned down Octavius, who is heart- es Fan ee ee et ee ee ” 

broken. Mrs. Whitefield is amazed to find John Tanner does not like the turn of events. 


herself involved. He scents danger. 


Mrs. Whitefield: Ann doesn’t care a bit for me. ef 


Ann: Fie, mother! Come, now: you mustn’t cry any more: you know Violet doesn’t like it. 


Mrs. Whitefield bids a tearful farewell to Violet, now going to join her husband. She does 
not disguise the fact that Violet is more like a daughter to her than Ann, who, however, 
does not seem unduly upset by this revelation. 
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Above left: Tanner: 1 will not marry you. 
I will not marry you. 
Ann: Oh, you will, you will. 


Above: Tanner: I love you. The Life 
Force enchants me. I have the whole 
world in my arms when I clasp you. But 
I am fighting for my freedom, for my 
honour, for my self, one and indivisible. 


Left: Straker: Now then, ladies and 
gentlemen, she don’t want a crowd round 
her: she wants air... 


The closing scenes in Ann’s con- 
quest of John Tanner. When at 
the last he hesitates once again, 
she resorts to one more feminine 
wile, and faints. She is victorious. 
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Whispers from the Wings » voier-on 


APTUROUS receptions are still a nightly 
occurrence at Covent Garden, packed 
with balletomanes delighted to see the 
Sadler’s Wells Ballet back in their old home 
after an historic 30,000 mile tour of Canada 
and the United States. Despite their trium- 
phant progress from city to city no one was 
more happy to return to London than Beryl 
Grey, eager to see the new Mayfair home 
which her husband, Sven Svenson, had pre- 
pared in her absence. As they were only 
married last summer, this is their first chance 
to enjoy together a period of settled 
residence in London. 

“Taking ballet to the backwoods proved 
the most exciting aspect of the American 
tour as far as I was concerned,” reflected 
Miss Grey. “We danced The Sleeping 
Beauty in the magnificent theatres of New 
York, Chicago, San Francisco, Los Angeles 
and Boston. Fashionable audiences ‘turned 
up, glittering with jewels, carrying flowers 
of every colour and perfume to lay at our 
feet. It was most gratifying, but not unlike 
a successful premiére at Covent Garden or 
any other European opera house. 

“The one-night stands were more of an 
adventure. The Sleeping Beauty was out of 
the question, of course, .as it took about 12 
hours to set the elaborate scenery. We con- 
fined our ‘one night only’ programmes to 
a selection from a repertoire consisting of 
Les Patineurs, The Rake’s Progress, Dante 
Sonata, Facade, Checkmate and A Wedding 
Bouquet, The classics were not forgotten. 
We usually slipped in the Rose Adagio or 
the Black Swan pas de deux, thus giving 
every audience a chance to see all the stars 
in the company. There was no question of 
people being disappointed because a 
ballerina they had been longing to see did 
not happen to appear in their particular 
town. All the principals danced every night. 

“We did not see much of American 
theatres outside the large key cities. We 
appeared in vast cinemas, or more frequently 
in gigantic auditoriums, built as sports 
arenas, not unlike the Harringay Stadium in 
London. We danced before as many as 
10,000 people at a time and in every instance 
the places were packed and we could have 
doubled the length of our stay. 

“Facing these multitudes was an experi- 
ence I shall never forget, particularly in 
towns where we only appeared for one or 
two nights. 


The auditorium was crowded’ 
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Beryl Grey Portrait by Hans Wild 


with people who had been looking forward 
to the occasion for months, and would 
obviously talk about it for years. Thou- 
sands of people in every town failed to 
secure tickets, as in most cases all seats were 
sold before we left England. The buzz of 
excitement which preceded the opening 
ballet and the cheers at the end provided an 
exhilaration that I can never hope to corivey 
in words. 

“When we arrived at the station after- 
wards to board our special train we would 
see people who had been to the perform- 
ance. Many had travelled hundreds of miles 
and were quite happy to sacrifice their 
night’s rest, undeterred by the thought of 
business as usual the next day. As most of 
our travelling was done at night, we missed 
seeing much of the beauty of the country- 
side, though we shall never forget the 
desolation of the Texas desert in the glare 
of merciless sunlight, nor the fantastically 
blue Pacific at San Francisco. 

(Continued on page 24) 











Robertson Hare 


EW actors are held in greater affection 
by the British playgoer than Robertson 
Hare, the ideal funny little man, whose 
escapades as the henpecked husband have 
provoked gales of laughter in many a farce, 
first by Ben Travers, and later by Vernon 
Sylvaine, whose current play Will Any 
Gentleman? at the Strand Theatre is pro- 
viding Mr. Hare with some of the richest 
comedy material that has come his way. 

Weedon Grossmith is to be thanked for 
giving Robertson Hare to our comic stage, 
though he was unaware of having induced 
this gifted actor to turn to comedy. When 
Hare was just beginning to feel his feet as 
a student of dramatic art he was a keen 
admirer of both Henry Ainley and Lewis 
Waller and hoped one day to be able to 
follow their footsteps and make a name for 
himself as a great romantic actor, equalling 
their triumphs in Paolo and Francesca and 
Monsieur Beaucaire. 

His first step was to secure an engage- 
ment at £1 a week in the crowd, when 
Reinhardt produced Oedipus Rex for Martin- 
Harvey at Covent Garden. Young Hare, no 
more than twenty-one at the time, was 
singled out to run through the auditorium 
with a torch, as a signal for the opening of 
the play. Never will Mr. Hare forget the 
impressive splendour of that memorable 





Funny Little Man 





interviews 
Robertson Hare, star of 
“Will any Gentleman?” 


Eric Johns 


production. No less than forty ladies 
fainted on the first night when they saw 
Martin-Harvey staggering down a monu- 
mental flight of steps with his eyes gouged 
out, groping his way from the stage towards 
the centre aisle, down which he made his 
final exit, through an archway at the back 
of the stalls. 

Ten years were to pass before this keen 
young actor found recognition in the West- 
End, but soon after the Covent Garden 
engagement his life was changed through 
going to see Weedon Grossmith in a light 
comedy. In the first interval young Hare 
realised that if he hoped to make a mark 
in the theatre he would have to drop 
fanciful ideas of becoming a romantic hero. 
It would be better to model himself upon 
this popular actor who used sincerity to 
make playgoers laugh. Adopting an entirely 
new line, the budding artist went on tour 
to learn his job the hard way, in the 
provinces. For two solid years he played 
Cyril Maude’s part in a touring version of 
Grumpy. One night at the Theatre Royal 
in Exeter the entire house stood and cheered 
him when the final curtain fell. Provincial 
theatres are not often the scene of such 
outbursts of enthusiasm, so Mr. Hare went 
home feeling rather proud, and convinced 
in his own mind that he had done right in 
deciding to play character parts instead of 
romantic heroes. Even so, success did not 
come overnight. 

Life was not easy after the First World 
War, but he managed to secure an engage- 
ment as stage manager of The Fulfilling of 
the Law when that play went on tour. At 
the same time he took over the duties of 
business manager so efficiently that his 
ability attracted the attention of Tom Walls. 
This newly-made contact led to his being 
engaged in 1922 to play in Tons of Money 
at the Shaftesbury, with Tom Walls and 
Ralph Lynn at the head of the cast. That 
set Mr. Hare on the road to fame. He has 
never looked back since. Jt Pays to Adver- 
tise was the next play, followed by a 
succession of Ben Travers farces at the 
Aldwych—A Cuckoo in the Nest, Rookery 


Nook, Thark, Plunder, A Cup of Kindness 


(Continued on page 24) 





Alec 
Clunes 
as 
Henry V 


Pictures 
by 
John 
Vickers 


The Old Vic Company in 


“King Henry V” 


HIRD play of the present season, Glen Byam Shaw’s production of 
“King Henry V,” has been well received, both for Alec Clunes’ 
excellent rendering of the title role (with the outstanding acting of the 
supporting company), and for the skill in presentation, which includes 
the delightful scenery and costumes by Motley. This should prove a 
most worthy and appropriate offering during the Festival of Britain, 
and one that will give visitors a full appreciation of the company’s 

high standard this year. 
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King Henry: We are no tyrant, but a Christian king. 


The opening scene. The French Ambassador (Douglas Campbell, left) is received by 
King Henry. Left centre, Mark Dignam as the Duke of Exeter. 


Below: Exeter: He'll make your Paris Louvre shake for it, were it the mistress-court of mighty Europe. 


The French Court. The Duke of Exeter brings Henry’s challenge to the King of 
France (Douglas Wilmer, right). Left centre: Paul Rogers as the Dauphin. 

















Right: Fluelien: I say, 
I will make him cat 
some part of my leek, 
or I will peat his 
pate four days. 


Fluellen, the loqua- 
cious Welshman 
(William Devlin, 
left), forces Pistol 
(Robert Eddison), 
to eat his national 
emblem, to the 
amusement of 
Gower (Pierre 
Lefevre). 


Right: King Henry: 
But, Kate, dost thou 
Understand thus much 
English, Canst thou 
love me? 


The charming love 
Scene between 
King Henry and 
the young Princess 
of France (Dorothy 
Tutin, /eft). 


Left: King Henry: 1 myself 
heard the king say he would 
not be ransomed. 


Henry, unrecognised, 
visits his men in camp 
on the eve of Agincourt. 





ROGER LIVESEY 
as Chorus 


ROBERT EDDISON 
as Pistol 


PAUL ROGERS 
as the Dauphin 


WILLIAM DEVLIN 
as Fluellen 


MARK DIGNAM 
as the Duke of Exeter 








The Young Vie Company 


‘OLLOWING their recent tour with “ The Black Arrow ” and “ The Merchant of Venice,” 
both of which productions have been seen at the Old Vic Theatre, the Young Vic 
Company will be presenting a new production of “The Knight of the Burning Pestle” at 
Barnsley on 9th April, to be followed by visits to Birmingham, Norwich and Bournemouth, 


with “ The Merchant of Venice” also in the repertory. “The Black Arrow,” a scene from 
which is shown at the top of this page, will be withdrawn from the repertory for a time. 


The picture immediately above shows the Court scene from “ The Merchant of Venice.” 
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Funny Little Man Cond. 


and A Night Like This. In all these 
comedies Mr. Hare won his own particular 
place as the innocent little man, always 
playing a stooge to Tom Walls and Ralph 
Lynn. 

By 1936 he was so firmly established in 
the West-End that he won stardom as soon 
as he was seen in his first leading part—in 
Vernon Syivaine’s Aren’t Men Beasts. Mr. 
Hare had always looked upon Sylvaine as a 
young actor bearing a striking resemblance 
to Henry Ainley. One morning they met 
over coffee in a Piccadilly restaurant, when 
Sylvaine suggested writing a farce specially 
for Mr. Hare, whose comedy work he much 
admired. The result was Aren’t Men Beasts. 
Mr. Hare refused a princely salary to appear 
in Rise and Shine, a musical show at Drury 
Lane, in order to play in the Sylvaine 
comedy. He explained to the astonished 
Drury Lane management that he was not a 
creative comedian, capable of standing in 
the centre of that vast stage and making 
people laugh, with only the flimsiest imagin- 
able script. He indicated that he was a 
character actor who needed a good author 
and a good team of players. He took an 
option on the Sylvaine play, which was 
presented by a new management, O’Bryen, 
Linnit and Dunfee, now known as Linnit 
and Dunfee, with a long list of major 
West-End successes to their credit. Mr. 
Hare’s only stipulation, on the production of 
the first Sylvaine farce, was that Alfred 
Drayton should be engaged to play opposite 
him. A new comedy team was born, soon 
becoming as famous as the Walls-Lynn 
combination of earlier years. Vernon 
Sylvaine rivalled Ben Travers as the premier 
farce writer of the day, following his initial 
success with A Spot of Bother, Women 
Aren't Angels, Madame Louise and One 
Wild Oat, which all starred Hare and 
Drayton. When Alfred Drayton died with 
such tragic suddenness during the run of 
One Wild Oat at the Garrick, his place was 
taken by Arthur Riscoe, and thus yet another 
comedy team was born—the Hare-Riscoe 
combination, which has proved enormously 
popular in Will Any Gentleman? at the 
Strand Theatre, where the box-office records 
of forty years have recently been smashed. 

Constance Lorne and Ruth Maitland have 
played a tremendous part in establishing the 
success of the Sylvaine farces, and Mr. Hare 
is first to acknowledge it and recognise their 
place in the forward line of the team. 
Though Mr. Hare is invariably the hen- 





pecked little man, he never grows tired of 
these Sylvaine character creations. Inevitably 
his part contrasts vividly with the Drayton 
or Riscoe réle and the author’s literary style 
puts lines into the actor’s mouth that are a 
joy to say, thus helping to keep staleness at 
bay during a long run. 


Mr. Hare’s béte noir is a comedian guilty 
of stealing the show. He himself is so intent 
upon establishing the character he is playing 
that he would readily sacrifice every possible 
laugh in the first act in order to lay founda- 
tions for the hilarious revelry to follow. 
He insists upon every laugh growing out of 
his sincere interpretation of the author’s 
character. By completely mastering the 
absurdity of both understatement and over- 
statement, he has won a multitude of 
admirers, ready to go and see him wherever 
he appears on either stage or screen. For 
all that, Mr. Hare is the first to insist upon 
his author and his fellow artists taking full 
credit for their share in his success. He is 
never tired of pointing out that he is a 
character actor, which means that he can 
only establish a reputation with the aid of 
a writer who creates characters and a com- 
pany of actors who bring them to life. 


Whispers from the Wings (Contd. 


““Discomforts became trying at times, 
particularly on the occasion when we 
travelled from Winnipeg to Boston in a 
temperature that registered thirty degrees 
below zero. Soon after we started, the heat- 
ing plant broke down and the lighting 
apparatus failed, leaving us for three nights 
in a dim-out gloom that made reading quite 
impossible. We were late arriving in Bos- 
ton. The stage staff performed a minor 
miracle with The Sleeping Beauty sets, and 
despite the scramble, the curtain rose on 
time. Our reception was so cordial that we 
soon forgot the railroad ordeal. 


“ Discipline was never relaxed, so that we 
can honestly claim that we were never guilty 
of a slipshod performance. We had a class 
every day, even if it happened to be not 
more than twenty minutes on a corner of 
the stage before the curtain went up. People 
at home imagine that we were rather spoilt 
by the warmth of American hospitality. I 
feel much more spoilt here in London, with 
a home of my own and the prospect of 
appearing every night in the same theatre, 
only a 15-minute taxi ride away. No more 
dark frozen nights on the train . . . until the 
next time! ” 
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“The Consul’? = cian-cario MENoTTI 


Pictures by 
Angus McBean 


Patricia Neway as Magda Sorel 


HE first production in Sir Laurence Olivier’s ambitious programme 
for 1951 proved to be the most moving theatrical experience London 

has had for years. Gian-Carlo Menotti’s opera, “Tine Consul,” which 
deals most topically with man’s inhumanity to man, has many unique 
qualities and a dramatic content that would be rare indeed in the most 
taut straight play. Nothing but the highest praise was due to the Ameri- 
can company, and Patricia Neway as the tragic young wife repeated the 
rare personal triumph which she achieved in New York. Marie Powers, 
who London had already seen in “The Medium,” was also in brilliant 
form, and another outstanding singer and actress was Gloria Lane as the 
Secretary. Norman Kelley also astonished with his versatility as singer, 
actor and conjurer. Gian-Carlo Menotti, the young Italian composer, 
who has already gained world fame, produced the work, thereby demon- 
strating still further his outstanding sense of theatre. The musical 

directors were Thomas Schippers and Herbert Menges. 
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Above left: The opening scene in 
the Sorel home, in a country some- 
where in Europe. The police call 
in pursuit of John Sorel, a member 
of an underground organisation, 
who has been wounded in a police 


raid. L-R: Marie Powers as the 

Mother, Patricia Neway as Magda © 

Sorel, and Leon Lishner as the 
Chief Police Agent. 


Above: The hunted John Sorel 
decides he must fly the country, 
with the desperate hope that his 
wife and family can join him over 
the frontier, He bids goodbye to 
his wife, mother and baby. 
(Russell George as John Sorel) 


Left: The Mother comforts Magda 
after the death of her baby. | 
Months have gone by but the 
tragic young wife has been unable 
to obtain a visa from the Con 
sulate. Meantime, she receives 
news that her husband grows 
impatient and threatens to return 
—to certain death. 





FELLATIO RA 


Pa eet alloc. Sh 


The scene in the Consulate waiting room, showing L. to R.: Gloria Lane as the Secretary; 

Norman Kelley as Nika Magadoff, the magician; Elinor Warren as Vera Boronell; Maria 

Paradiso as Anna Gomez; David Aiken as Mr. Kofner and Maria Marlo as The Foreign 

Woman. The waiting has been weary for all these people, but no case is so tragic as Magda’s, 

whose Mother and baby have died. A bizarre touch comes when the magician, hoping to 
impress the Secretary, hypnotises his fellow applicants. 


Below left: A lighter moment at the Consulate when Magadoff performs some astonishing 

conjuring tricks and for a moment melts the Secretary’s icy efficiency. Right: Magda’s 

big scene in the second act when, half insane, she attacks the heartless system which has 

such tragic consequences, All too late the Secretary relents, for John returns only to fall 

into the clutches of the police, and Magda, in a desperate attempt to stop her husband, 
commits suicide. 











Echoes from Broadway 


New York Plays reviewed by our American 


Correspondent E. 


ILLIAN Hellman’s new play, The 
Autumn Garden, a rueful commentary 
on the middle years in which we reap only 
what we have sown and most have sown 
very little, is the latest recipient of the mixed 
notice, but with a five star cast, a rarity on 
Broadway if not in the West End, plus Miss 
Hellman’s firm reputation, the chances of 
survival are favourable for producer Kermit 
Bloomgarden. 


The setting of the play is the Tuckerman 
house, a southern mansion in a small town 
on the Gulf of Mexico, which has seen 
much better days, its proprietress, a genteel 
and frustrated spinster (Carol Goodner), 
reduced to taking in selected guests to make 
ends meet. During the last week of summer 
the guests include a retired, taciturn general 
(Colin Keith-Johnstone) and his fluttery, 
vapid wife (Florence Eldridge), who he 
grows to dislike more and more with each 
passing day; a cynical banker (Kent Smith), 
who deludes himself that his empty life with 
only a bottle for company is the result of 
his unrequited love through the years for 
the proprietress; a wise and wealthy matri- 
arch (Ethel Griffies) disappointed with her 
family; her daughter (Margaret Barker), an 
overwrought mother who unknowingly does 
not want her son (James Lipton) ever to 
marry, while he, a latent homosexual, is 
engaged to the proprietress’ niece (Joan 
Lorring), a French girl, unhappy in America, 
but sensible and realistic enough to take 
advantage of circumstances. To this group 
comes the proprietress’ first and only love, 
a backslapping, egotistical portrait painter, 
a Mr. Fixit (Fredric March), an emotion- 
ally bankrupt man underneath his bravado, 
who will never know peace or comfort, and 
his wealthy Bostonian wife (Jane Wyatt), 
who discovers her love for her husband is 
dependent on the contempt she feels for 
him as a person and an artist, for that feeds 
her need for superiority. 

It is the presence of Mr. Fixit and his do 
good campaign, born out of boredom and 
his childish desire to be well liked, that 
rankles the guests into revealing their 
natures. His overt act of getting drunk, 
passifig out and spending the night in the 


Mawby Green 


little French girl’s room, with the flurry of 
gossip and excitement it creates in the small 
town, and the girl’s subsequent blackmailing 
of the wife (both, incidentally, the least con- 
vincing aspects of the play), sets up the 
heightened atmosphere for the characters 
truly to look at and reveal themselves for 
the lonely beings they are. And Miss Hell- 
man does not hold out much hope for the 
future for them. They have had a good 
look into their wasted lives but all they can 
do about it is make the little compromises 
necessary to ease the paths they must follow, 
which is nothing but the same pattern as 
before, only a little emptier, a little lonelier. 

The form of The Autumn Garden is a far 
cry from the tight and tense melodramatics 
of Miss Hellman’s previous dramas, The 
Children’s Hour, The Little Foxes, Watch on 
the Rhine, etc. In those plays it was con- 
tinually being pointed out that the exigencies 
of plot governed the characters, but in The 
Autumn Garden she has reversed herself and 
allowed her people almost full rein in the 
working out of their melancholy destinies. 
As such, the play has been described as 
Chekhovian in mood and one critic could 
almost hear the cherry trees being chopped 
down at the final curtain. But the question 
arises as to why some reviewers found The 
Autumn Garden less than completely satis- 
fying. Almost all are in agreement that she 
has been successful in creating real people 
out of sympathy, understanding and keen 
perception; that The Autumn Garden con- 
tains some of her finest and most mature 
writing; but still it is said to be a play of 
fine theatrical moments rather than a com- 
pelling whole and it is suggested that this 
might be due to the platitudinous theme or 
its diffuse construction. Our own feeling 
was not quite the same, We were contin- 
ually absorbed by the characters and what 
Miss Hellman had to say, for platitudinous 
or not, the theme is a valid one, and the 
interesting thing is what the author chooses 
to do with it, and we were never discon- 
certed by the form or cognizant of any 
undue diffuseness. But still we worried as 
to whether Miss Hellman’s people were 
worthy. They were not a likeable lot, but 
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being human beings we shared Miss Hell- 
man’s sympathy for them. Perhaps this 
kind needs more than an author's sympathy, 
understanding and probing intelligence; 
perhaps they need the author’s pity and 
compassion as well for audiences to be 
overwhelmed or even deeply concerned with 
their plights. This, of course, is not the 
point of view or materials Miss Hellman has 
chosen to bring to her work, but whatever 
personal reservations we, and -.iers, may 
have regarding it, they are purely subjective, 
and the fact remains Miss Hellman has 
written a fine, honest, discerning and dis- 
turbing play. 

Under Harold Clurman’s sensitive direc- 
tion, it was obvious the actors relished their 
roles and it was nice to see a stageful of 
scene stealers so confident of the characters 
provided them that they did not have to 
resort to their customary larceny. 

What is certain to build into the biggest 
money-making play of the season is a daffy, 
romantic comedy, The Moon is Blue, star- 
ring an entrancing Barbara Bel Geddes, a 
slick Donald Cook, and a personable Barry 
Nelson. It is essentially a three character 
play, for the fourth member of the cast, 
Ralph Dunn as Miss Bel Geddes’ policeman 
father, is on only a minute or two in the 
second act, just long enough to blacken the 
hero’s eye and start another ripple of com- 
plications. The whole thing begins when 
Mr. Nelson, an up-and-coming architect, 
picks up Miss Bel Geddes, a struggling 
young actress of twenty-one, on the observa- 
tion tower of the Empire State Building. 
He invites her to his apartment for a drink 
before taking her out to dinner, and once 
he gets her there, providence and the author 
see to it via the old rainstorm dodge that 
she doesn’t get out. The third leg of the 
inevitable triangle is served up by the 
appearance of Mr. Cook in the guise of a 
wealthy southern libertine, who, until the 
night before, was slated to become Mr. 
Nelson’s father-in-law, but soon wants to 
make Miss Bel Geddes Mr. Nelson’s mother- 
in-law. And that’s about all a deft comic 
writer needs to spin out a delightful even- 
ing in the theatre, except, of course, some 
conversation, and what’s more tempting to 
talk about than sex? The architect hardly 
has the actress alone in his apartment five 
minutes, before he obeys the urge to ask, 
“Why are you so preoccupied with sex?” 
Our heroine thinks over the truth of this 
Statement and counters with, “Well, it’s 
better than being occupied with it.” And 


from that point on, the audience knows it’s 
in for a safe evening of all talk but no action 
except for the usual misunderstandings. 
Each male in the cast, .in turn, will think 
that action has taken place with the wrong 
man but the heroine will remain as pure as 
Margaret O’Brien in a similar situation. 

The author of this merry, moral mix-up 
is F, Hugh Herbert, who struck it rich once 
with Kiss and Tell, and The Moon is Blue 
is being acclaimed the best comedy of its 
type since John Van Druten’s The Voice of 
the Turtle, two plays which did not fare well 
at all in the West End, but this Englishman 
sitting among an American audience had a 
completely enjoyable time. _ The Moon is 
Blue is such an instantaneous hit that pro- 
ducers, Aldrich and Myers, are now going 
ahead with two touring companies. 

Helen Hayes entered the managerial field 
under the auspices of the American National 
Theatre and Academy, of which she is presi- 
dent, with a revival of J. M. Barrie’s Mary 
Rose starring Leo G. Carroll and Patricia 
Collinge, but the aim of Miss Hayes’ pro- 
duction was to give new talent a chance to 
display itself and so she entrusted the direc- 
tion to John Stix, who had only directed an 
off-Broadway production of Strindberg’s 
The Father; the scenic design to Jack 
Landau, who had worked with the Old Vic 
and Stratford companies but not in New 
York, and the leads to Bethel Leslie and 
Ray Boyle, who received featured billing. 
The result was more than satisfactory all 
around. Mr. Barrie’s touching fantasy of 
the girl who twice disappeared on an 
enchanted island where time stands still, 
once for twenty days and then again for 
many, many years, was tastefully and 
delicately done with the critics calling it 
“charming,” “endearing,” ‘ enchanting,” 
etc., and going easy or completely overlook- 
ing such words as “dull” or “exasperating.” 

Herman Melville’s novel, Billy Budd, 
which Benjamin Britten is making into an 
opera, has turned up first over here as a 
straight play and is surviving on flurries of 
box office activity each time the closing 
notice goes up. The action takes place on 
H.M.S. Indomitable in the year 1798 and 
the opening scene has the familiar movie 
ring of crawling food, a sadistic master-at- 
arms and rumblings of mutiny but soon 
shifts to a philosophic discussion of good 
and evil, something the movies never do. 
And again, flaunting the box office tradition 
that good must triumph over evil in swash- 

(Continued overleaf) 
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buckling melodramas, Billy Budd reaches 
the painfully disturbing conclusion that 
absolute good and absolute evil must destroy 
each other if we are to live in this world. 
There must be human compromise. 

Charlotte Hastings’ melodrama in a con- 
vent hospital, Bonaventure, which had a fine 
reception in London, came on to New York 
but did not catch on fast enough to succeed 
as The High Ground. Most observers did 
not feel the suspense creep up on them until 
the third act, with Sister Bonaventure’s 
personal religious problem failing to sustain 
the slow moving first two acts. The cast 
was headed by Margaret Webster, America’s 
foremost Shakespearean director, who, as an 
actress, is wonderfully adept at portraying a 
sharp mind and sound sanity but is rather 
short on spiritual qualities; Leueen Mac- 
Grath, who admirably conveyed the 
innocent Sarat’s pain, bitterness and 
courage, and Tom Helmore in the rather 
thankless role of the doctor. 

While Miss MacGrath was trying out on 
the road with The High Ground, her own 
play, The Small Hours, written in collabora- 
tion with her husband George S. Kaufman, 
almost closed before she reached Broadway. 


Left: Jane Wyatt, Florence Eldridge 

and Fredric March in a scene from 

Lillian Hellman’s mew play “ The 
Autumn Garden.” 


(Photo by Eileen Darby) 


An extremely handsome pro- 
duction in 26 scenes, costing 
$100,000, it told a_ tinselly 
shallow story of life in the 
most sophisticated circles in 
New York, specifically dealing 
with a mousy woman who feels 
she has failed to keep up with 
her successful book publishing 
husband and two children, even 
working herself into a state of 
psychosomatic paralysis, until 
she learns that everybody, the 
most successful and the most poised, are 
lonely and insecure at times and need 
support. 
* 
It is not often that this department takes 
time off to talk films, but we made a point 
of catching a preview of Michael Powell 
and Emeric Pressburger’s Tales of Hoffman, 
due to have its world premiere at the Metro- 
politan Opera House on Ist April, for 
benefit of the Red Cross, before opening 
officially on Broadway at the Bijou Theatre, 
4th April. Though never too fond of this 
Jacques Offenbach score, we found its 
visualisation in film form a source of end- 
less treasures. The imaginative qualities 
that have gone into its making have been 
exquisitely high-lighted by the technicolor, 
making Tales of Hoffman the most glorious 
motion picture to look at we have ever seen. 
Moira Shearer’s ballet sequences are 
superbly lovely, and Robert Helpmann has 
been given a greater opportunity than he 
had over here with the Sadler’s Wells Ballet 
to display his tremendous gift for mime. 
This film is bound to repeat the sensational 
success Red Shoes enjoyed in America and 
will delight all ballet and opera enthusiasts. 
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New Shows Reviewed (Cont. 
«The Missing Bridegroom ” 
and “ The Mask ” 

NNE RIDLER’S two short poetic plays, 

The Mask and The Missing Bridegroom, 
were produced on 6th March, to run for 
two weeks. Miss Ridler was one of the first 
poets in recent times to have a play produced 
in London, when we could not foresee that 
the stage would shortly te swept with a 
flood of poesy, but her work still seems 
advanced. The plays succeed on the enter- 
tainment level without disclosing their mean- 
ing; one feels that there is on a deeper level 
a hidden meaning. But is it not written, 
“Those who read the symbol do so at their 
peril?” Remembering this, I cheerfully 
confess that the message eluded me but I 
enjoyed the chase. To juggle with words, 
both plays seemed to be occupied with the 
relativity of truth and the reality of delusion. 

The Mask, which dealt with the spoliation 
and unhappiness of love, yet managed to 
work round to a happy ending, opened with 
a speech from the Prompter, who was also 
a character. In this mysterious role, James 
Thomason held us with a glittering eye and, 
I fear, led us up the garden. 

The Missing Bridegroom was more satis- 
fying because less whimsy and we were given 
many intriguing slants on the central 
situation, wherein a bride is left waiting at 
the church whilst inquiry into the identity 
of the groom is made by all present. He 
seems to have been all things to all. Antony 
Keary was rather impressive in a part more 
enigmatic than the rest; posing the query, 
is a verger one who verges? but his speeches 
did not always reach us with sufficient clarity 
to help our guesses. James Thomason again 
foxed us nicely and excellent work was put 
in by Gillian Maude as the bride, Geoffrey 
Bellman as the priest and Elizabeth Thorn- 
dike as a guest. 

The plays were produced by William Jay 





and Elizabeth Sprigge. 
H.G.M. 
“Kiss Me Kate ” 
: gps near-perfect fashioning of musicals 
seems to be a monopoly of the Ameri- 

cans these days, and Kiss Me Kate, which 
has just arrived at the Coliseum, heralded 
by the glory of a two-year run on Broad- 
way, is yet another example of their expert 
craftsmanship in this field. 

Following the current custom of drawing 
on the legitimate theatre for inspiration, this 

(Continued on next page) 
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Right: Marie 
Lohr, who gave 
an excellent 
performance in 
the farcical 
comedy, “A 


Left: Philip 
Stainton, who 
has taken over 
from Hugh 
Griffith the role 
of the Father 
ie Jean 
Anouith’s “Point 
‘ad 


of 
at the Duke of 
York’s Theatre. 








time it is William Shakespeare who provides 
the basis of the story, and what we now see 
includes a musical version of The Taming 
of the Shrew embellished with a couple of 
gangsters and two leading players whose 
amatory relations, when not on the stage at 
the Ford Theatre, Baltimore, have much of 
the violence and temperament of those of 
Katharina and Petruchio. 

As the songs are by Cole Porter, and he is 
at his brilliant best, the musical aspect of 
Kiss Me Kate gives us the best score, with 
some of the cunningest lyrics, that London 
has heard for many years. And as these 
songs are sung with assurance and often 
inspiration by Patricia Morison, Bill John- 
son and Julie Wilson, we can be satisfied 
that we are getting full value for our money. 
I think the authors of Kiss Me Kate are 
asking a good deal of their cast, by expect- 
ing them to be able not only to sing these 
gems of Porter’s but also to play scenes 
from The Shrew with equal conviction. We 
have too high a Shakespearean standard in 
this country and, as a result, these scenes 
are sometimes lame and laboured and one 
awaits the next musical number impatiently. 

The costumes and decor by Lemuel Ayers 
are delightful throughout, and the brilliant 
choreography of Hanya Holm carries ballet 
in the popular musical theatre yet a step 
further. 

The total effect of these combined talents 
which go to make up Kiss Me Kate is one 
of speed, slickness and admirable style. 

A word of praise, in closing, for the 
sympathetic and never intrusive conducting 
of Freddy Bretherton. R.H. 


BRISTOL OLD VIC 


“The School for Scandal ” 
HE Bristol Old Vic Company opened the 
second half of their present season with 
Sheridan’s The School for Scandal produced 
by the Company’s Assistant Director, Mr. 
Edward Stanley. There can be little but 
praise for a performance so smooth and 
articulate. The producer had spared neither 
himself nor his cast any pains in giving every 





L-R: Innes Hirson, Roland Bryant, Roger — 


Manning in 
scene from the Bristol b= Vic’s production of “The 
School for Scandal.” 


point due weight and nowhere was there a 
suggestion of an effect snatched at by easy 
means. 

When Mr. Hugh Hunt produced The 
Rivals at Bristol some two years ago, he 
decided against emphasising 18th century 
elegance and leisure in favour of a swiftly 
moving performance to establish the essential 
qualities of the play, irrespective of period. 
Mr. Stanley however produced The School 
for Scandal as nearly as possible on 18th 
century lines and as a result we had a 
fascinating revelation of the manners of 
the times; bows and _ curtsies were 
effected with meticulous care in unhurried 
style and there was a frequent and refresh- 
ing change of scene. Inevitably the action 
was slowed down and this may be a little 
irksome to a modern audience whose taste 
in these matters tends to become thoroughly 
Elizabethan, preferring the unlocalised set 
to scene changing intervals and uninterrupted 
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action to historical exactitude. It is however 
a great tribute to producer and cast that 
while rehearsing Mr. Eliot’s The Cocktail 
Party for their next production they could 
so charmingly recapture for themselves and 
for their audience the fragrance of an age 
untroubled by the psychological problems of 
to-day. 

To Mr. Newton Blick can fairly be given 
the principal honours for an‘ individual 
performance. As Sir Oliver Surface in his 
various réles, his exuberance brought just 
that touch of vitality which was necessary 
to enliven the leisurely pace of this 
production. Above all, his masterly use 
of asides established the perfect intimacy 
between actors and audience on which so 
much of the comedy of the play depends. 

Mr. Peter Coke was not so happy as Sir 
Peter Teazle. He shared the tendency which 
one frequently finds of making Sir Peter too 
pleasant by half—presumably in order that 
the ultimate reconciliation may be credible. 
But unless his bad temper and his senti- 
mentality are equally exaggerated, two of 
the best scenes in the play. can never reach 
a climax. Mr. Coke was at his best in the 
screen scene which was played to perfection. 

Miss Gudrun Ure as Lady Teazle played 
her most important part since joining the 
Company and she had evidently given much 
thought to her interpretation. The freshness 
of a daughter of a country squire still 
lingered in the lady of rather uncertain 
quality and it was a notable achievement for 
Miss Ure to portray at the same time both 
the hesitancy and the excitement of one who 
was new to the pleasures of the town. 

Mr. Donald Pleasance gave yet further 
evidence of his versatility in his portrayal of 
Joseph Surface—a wholly satisfying perform- 
ance; and Mr. John Neville was all that 
Charles Surface should te. 

W.HLS. 
COVENT GARDEN 


Sadler’s Wells Ballet 
FTER their 30,000 mile tour of North 
America the Sadler’s Wells Ballet 
received a rapturous reception at Covent 
Garden, with Princess Elizabeth leading the 








applause from the royal box, when they 
returned in The Sleeping Beauty on 2\st 
February. The barrage of bravos which 
met Margot Fonteyn- when she made 
her first entrance completely obliterated 
Tchaikovsky’s captivating melodies. Never 
has the great ballerina brought a keener 
sense of excitement to the réle. She danced 
on the crest of a wave throughout the even- 
ing, obviously revelling in the sheer joy of 
dancing. Her crisp attack, that darting 
speed and the precision of her point-work 
are outstanding qualities in this dancer, 
whose freshness of approach is so marked 
that on each appearance she gives the 
impression of improvising to the intoxicating 
music of this most popular of full-length 
ballets. Michael Somes brought great 
dignity to the réle of Prince Florimund and 
proved a worthy partner to our queen of 
ballerinas. Beryl Grey’s Lilac Fairy is still 
the personification of grace and kindliness 
and Frederick Ashton’s Carabosse has a 
beetle-like quality that marks it as one of 
the most impressive creations in the macabre 
seen on the ballet stage in our time. Violetta 
Elvin and Alexis Rassine were suitably 
fluttering Blue Birds? 

Margot Fonteyn achieved the second 
triumph of the season as Cinderella, when 
the Ashton-Prokofieff ballet came into the 
repertoire on 12th March. Essentially a 
soulful Cinderella, she poignantly suggests - 
the desolation and loneliness of a life shared 
with her cruel step-sisters. Only in imagin- 
ation is she able to enjoy a complete and 
happy existence, dancing with her broom for 
a Prince Charming on the empty hearth. 
Fonteyn’s pas seul reflected the spirit of the 
music with such uncanny completeness on 
the opening night that she deserved every 
bloom of the countless bouquets that were 
handed up to her when the final curtain fell. 
Michael Somes has the elegance and breed- 
ing of a Prince, though he gives the 
impression of being a royal figure rather 
aloof from the populace. One missed 
Rotert Helomann as the scheming Ugly 
Sister, a réle now danced with great promise 
by Kenneth Macmillan, who has no intention 

(Continued on page 35) 
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FIRE | But Business as Usual 


You may or may not have learned 
by now that part of our premises 
have just been destroyed by fire. 

It is impossible for us to gauge 
with complete certainty how far 
this may affect the execution of 
orders now due for delivery, but 
the purpose of this announcement 
is to notify our friends of our diffi- 
culties and to apologise should 
there be any delay in the despatch 
of goods you may be awaiting. 

We hasten to assure all that” we 
shall do everything possible to 
ensure that the least inconvenience 
is suffered by our valued customers. 

We feel sure that we can rely 
upon your co-operation and help 
during this temporary period of 
adjustment. 
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of carbon-copying his distinguished pre- 
decessor. Frederick Ashton, as the other 
less cruel, but more stupid sister, is still the 
darling of the house, who revel in her 
bewilderment as she tries to master the 
intricate steps demonstrated by the Dancing 
Master. The laughter Ashton evokes, even 
at its loudest, is not without a note of pathos. 
Owing to the illness of Moira Shearer, Nadia 
Nerina gets a chance to dance Cinderella this 
season. EJ. 





SADLER’S WELLS THEATRE BALLET 
“Pineapple Poll” 

N 13th March Pineapple Poll, a ballet 

freely adapted from the Bab Ballad 
“The Bumboat Woman’s Story” by W. S. 
Gilbert, with choreography by John Cranko, 
decor and costumes by Osbert Lancaster, to 
music compounded from melodies by Sir 
Arthur Sullivan. The music was arranged 
by Charles Mackerras, a young musician 
from Australia, who also conducted the 
Sadler’s Wells Orchestra. 

A round of applause greeted the first 
“curtain up,” and Osbert Lancaster must be 
complimented on his most successful first 
attempt as decor artist. 

The dancers were also greeted with a 
round of applause on their first entrance— 
the sweethearts in red apd white striped 
dresses, the wives in brown with white spots 
and white caps. 

Elaine Fifield, as Pineapple Poll, joins the 
throng and has an extremely pleasant solo 
and pas de duex to dance, the latter with 
Jasper the Pot Boy at ‘“ The Steam Packet.” 
This character is well played and danced by 
David Poole. 

The gaiety is changed by the arrival of 
the dashing and handsome Captain Belaye 
(David Blair). The wives and sweethearts 
are excited almost to swooning point when 
he dances a lively hornpipe, much to the 
annoyance of his crew. David Blair’s some- 
what supercilious air well fits the character 
of the Captain. 

Great amusement is caused when the wives 
and sweethearts, and also Pineapple Poll, 
masquerading as sailors board “ H.M.S. Hot 


Cross Bun” are put through a rigorous 
hornpipe by the unsuspecting Captain. Here 
again John Cranko has arranged some very 
attractive and pleasing dances for the corps 
de ballet and soloists. The ruse is exposed 
when a cannon is fired, causing several 
fainting casualties among the “ crew.” How- 
ever, all ends well on the arrival of the 
right crew, Blanche and her Aunt. There 
is a reconciliation all round. The Captain 
is made an Admiral and wins Blanche. 
Jasper, the Pot Boy, is made Captain and 
wins Pineapple Poll. Mrs. Dimble, not to 
te outdone, is draped with the Union Jack, 
and chaired aloft as a rotund Britannia. 


The whole company worked with precision 
and verve. Elaine Fifield as Pineapple Poll 
shows she can tackle a soutrette role as well 
as she can a classical one, and special 
mention must be made of Stanley Holden 
as one of the crew. E.L.W. 





COMPANY MEETING 


DECCA RECORD COMPANY 








At the 21st annual meeting held in London on 19th 
March, the Chairman, Sir Cyril F. Entwistle, KC, MC, 
said: The net profit after taxation amounted to 
£88,427 against £94,694. Your directors recommend a 
final dividend of 70°/, per cent., making 1124 per cent. 
for the sixth year in succession. 


A most important development has been the intro- 
duction to the home and export markets of long-playing 
334 RPM microgroove records; sales to the American 
and Canadian markets have reached large proportions. 
Home and export turnover in records shows a consider- 
able increase. 


Introduction of the Flight Log 


Decca Navigator Hirings continue to expand and con- 
tracts now exceed 1,000 installations. A most important 
development has been the introduction of the Flight 
Log which has been used extensively on flight testing 
by the Air Sneed “Ambassador and th: Bristol 
** Brabazon.”” A contract has been received for con- 
Struction of a Decca Chain in Wes: Germany. 


Sales of Decca Marine Radar have expanded remark- 
ably. To date orders have been received to equip 
over 800 ships of all types. Already the rate of out- 
put is believed to be the greatest in the world for 
merchant marine radar. 


I am confident that results for the year to 31st March 
1951 will show a substantial improvement. 


The report was adopted. 
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Costumes 12B HIGH ROAD 
Wigs WILLESDEN GREEN 
Greasepaints LONDON NW 10 
nce see - Be FILM CLUB 


resents its quarterly 32 page magazine 


“THE E JAMES FAMILY ALBUM” 


Containing letters from the jameses, full length stories, 
and many scenes, from their films. American articles 
on their private and public lives. 

ie ena of current pm F ape oe 26f 
azine price 1/- per copy. ifferent) copies rom 
39 SPIES LANE - Qulron - BIRMINGHAM 23 














ACK NUMBERS Theatre World for sale, 1927 to 
1945, except April, August, December 1927; Aug. 


1928; April, July, August 1929; March 1932; July, 
November 1941; January, March 1944, Offers to 
Box No, 429. 





R QUICK SALE.—Theatre Worlds, perfect condi- 
tion, complete, April 1945 to December 1950 inc. 
£5 10s., or any reasonable offer.—Box 430. 





‘OR SALE.—Theatre World June 1933 to Dec. 1948. 
Reasonable offer accepied for above. A 
Jan., April, July and Aug. 1932; July, Aug., Oct. 1934. 
Four annual binders. ALSO: Play Pictorial Nos. 73, 
81, 84, 86, 88, 90, 89, 92, 94, 95, 98, 100, 103, 106, 
107, 109, 122, 123, 140, 150, 153, 356, 372, 373, 376, 
382, 384, 391, 393, 390, 395, 396, 397, 401, 402, 405 
and 14 backless copies. Bulk offer, please. Odd 
copies not sold. Actual value over £50, but will accept 
£20.—Pedlar, 22 Grosvenor Road, Southport, Lancs. 





OR SALE.—Theatre World, Aug. 1944-Feb. 1951. 

Two issues only missing, Jan. 1948 and Feb. 1949. 
Excellent condition. Offers.—Plunkett, 155a Kilburn 
Lane, London, W.10. 





OVEL THEATRE STUDIO (Director: 
Training for Stage and Screen. 
lavsky Method. Private Lessons. 
23 St. Ann’s Villas, W.11. 


Neysa 
Stanis- 
Evening Classes.— 
(SLO. 1040. BAY. 2093.) 





AS WE GO TO PRESS 


E London theatres are preparing right royally for 

the Festival of Britain, and among important pro- 
ductions which will be seen between this date and the 
end of May are the following: — 

“ Waters of the Moon” by N. C. Hunter, with 
Edith Evans, Sybil Thorndike, Kathleen Harrison and 
Wendy Hiller. 

“ The Three Sisters” by Chekhov, with Sir Ralph 
Richardson, Celia Johnson, Margaret Leighton, Renee 
Asherson, Diana Churchill and Harcourt Williams. 
(Sir Ralph’s future plans include a production of 
**Volpone ” and a new play by R. C. Sherriff.) 

“The Winter’s Tale ” by Shakespeare, with John 
Gielgud, Diana Wynyard and Flora Robson. 

“The Love of Four Colonels’ by Peter Ustinov, 
with Moira Lister, Gwen Cherrell and the author. 

‘* Caesar and Cleopatra” by Bernard Shaw and 
“Antony and Cleopatra” by Shakespeare, the com- 
pany including Laurence Olivier, Vivien Leigh, Robert 
Helpmann, Norman Wooland, Niall MacGinnis, 
Esmond Knight, Henry Oscar, Elspeth March, Elizabeth 
Kentish and Maxine Audley. Sir Laurence’s season 
will open at St. James’s on 10th May. 

** Hamlet’ by Shakespeare, with Alec Guinness as 
the Prince, and also producing. 

“ Hassan” by James Elroy Flecker, with Andre 
Hugenet as Hassan (on or about 7th April). 

** Come Live With Me” by Dorothy and Campbell 
Christie, with Jessie Royce Landis. 

“Winter Sport” by Anthony Kienates, with Valerie 
White, Robin Bailey, Joyce Barbour, Guy Middleton 
and Emrys Jones. 

“Katya Kabanova,” Sadler's Wells Theatre (10th 
April). 

D’Oyly Carte Season, Savoy (“ The Mikado ”’ 7th 
ay). 


Old Vic Theatre: “ Captain Brassbound’s Conver- 
sion,” 17th April; “* Merry Wives of Windsor,” 3ist 
May. 

Stratford Festival: ‘“‘ Henry IV, Part 1,” 4th April. 

* + * 

Reviews held over this month include: 

The Seventh Veil, Princes, with Ann Todd; Electra 
and The Wedding at the Old Vic; Latin Quarter, 
Casino; Folies Bergere, Hippodrome; Count Your Bless- 
ings, Wyndhams; MacAdam and Eve, Aldwych; Loaves 
and Fishes, New Boltons. The Palladium and Prince 
of Wales have reverted to variety. 

The Gay Invalid is to be withdrawn from the 
Garrick at the end of March and will be followed by 
To Dorothy, a Son, which transfers from the Savoy. 

Donald Woilfit will take over the leading part from 
Eric Portman in His Excellency early in April. 

Fortune Came Smiling was withdrawn from the 
Vaudeville after a few performances. 

A Penny for a Song (Haymarket) was withdrawn on 
31st March and will be followed by Waters of the 
Moon (see above). 


Our Amateur Stage feature is unavoidably held over 
until the next issue. 








JOHN CARPENTER STREET, VICTORIA 


THE GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC & DRAMA 


Founded in 1880: Owned and Managed bv the Corporation of the City of London, PRINCIPAL: EDRIC CUNDELL 
MBANKMENT, E.C.4. 


C.B.E., Hon. R.A.M., F.G.S.M., 





DRAMATIC ART AND STAGE TRAINING. 
Inclusive Courses to meet individual needs. 
PRIVATE LESSONS in SPEECH TRAINING, 
PUBLIC SPEAKING, VERSE SPEAKING, 
SINGING, PIANOFORTE. BALLET, ETC., may 
be taken separately at moderate fees. 

The School remains open in the evening. 





The Ministry of Education recognises the Teachers 
Diploma of Associateship in Speech and Dram, and the 
Diplomas in the teaching of all musical subjects as con- 
ferring Qualified Teacher Status for the purposes of the 
Burnham Scale. Prospectus, all further information from 


RAYMOND RAYNER, Secretary. 


Telephones: Central 4459, 9977, 3464, 1956. 
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“DEANE”? THREE ACTS 





MARKET DAY Malcolm Stewart 6w. 4m. 
PORTRAIT OF AN AUTHOR T. B. Morris 8w. 4m 
THE LADY PURRS Ted Willis 6w. 5m. 


THE KEY OF THE HOUSE W. A. Darlington 7w. 4m. 
THE YOUNGER GREYSMITH Joan Brampton 3w. 4m. 
THE RETURN OF PEGGY ATHERTON 

Malcolm Stewart 3w. 5m. 
THE WOMAN UPSTAIRS Joan Brampton 12w. 


Plays sent on approval 


H. F. W. DEANE & SONS LTD 


31 MUSEUM STREET - LONDON WC1 











L and R ADAIR 
THEATRICAL 


COSTUMIERS 


HISTORICAL, CONCERT PARTY AND 
REVUE COSTUMES, STOCK or ORDER 


Sale or Hire 
33 OLD COMPTON ST., W1 GER 7043 











THEATRE SCENERY 


For Hire—10’, 12’ or 16’ flats 
For Sale all sizes. Sets designed or 
copied. Studio at Haslemere, Surrey 


MICHAEL GRIMES Ltd 
22 Brunswick Gardens, W.8 BAY 6846 











The Florence Moore Theatre Studios 


Donald Wolfit, E. Guy Pertwee, Marie 
Ault, Abraham Sofaer, Margaret Halstan 
Training in all branches of 


THEATRE-CRAFT 


All enquiries to The Secretary 
25 Brunswick Road, Hove 2, Sussex - Tel: Hove 33587 


Patrons { 


now available for 
AMATEUR PRODUCTION 
.. include: 


“THE THIRD VISITOR Excellent comedy thriller; 


2f 6m 2 sets. By Gerald Anstruther 

NIGHT WAS OUR FRIEND A first-class suspense 

drama; 3f 4m 1 set. By Michael Pertwee 

THE PARAGON A play of dramatic and emotional 

strength; 4f 5m 1 set. By Roland & Michael Pertwee 

LOVE IN ALBANIA Brilliant and witty comedy; 

2f 3m 1 set. By Eric Linklater 

A WIND ON THE HEATH Sentiment and charm 

6f7m 1 set. By Ronald Adam 

TWO DOZEN RED ROSES A sparkling comedy 

2f 3m 1 set. By Kenneth Horne & Aldo de Benedetti 
Also many other big West End successes 
ALL PLAYS SENT ON APPROVAL 


Send for FULL CATALOGUE (Price 6d. Post free) to: 
ENGLISH THEATRE GUILD LTD 


75 BERWICK STREET “ LONDON Wi 














IRMINGHAM SCHOOL OF SPEECH 
TRAINING AND DRAMATIC ART 
QUEEN’S COLLEGE CHAMBERS. 
PARADISE ST., BIRMINGHAM, 1 
Principal: PAMELA CHAPMAN, L.R.A.M. 
Full-Time Training Course for the Stage and 
Teachers of Speech and Drama 
Full Particulars from the SECRETARY 





























Dinely Rehearsal Studios 


Office: 1 Devonshire Terrace 
Marylebone High Street W.1 


Opposite Royal Academy Music. Baker St. & Regent Pk. Stns 


Srusnos FOR HIRE from 9 a.m. to 9 p.m. 
SATURD WELBECK 6804 
INCLUDED WELBECK 9907 


SLIM IN 6 WEEKS—OR 
MONEY REFUNDED 
Revolutionary bath treatment — nothing to 
take internally, no exercises, no rigorous 
dieting. For free booklet (in plain envelope), 
attach name and address to this advert, and 


st to SLIMSWIFT (Dept. $53), 3 Grand 
‘arade, Brighton. 








FRENCH’S 


HE HOUSE FOR PLAYS 
Established 1820 


THE GUIDE TO SELECTING PLAYS 
THE 1951 EDITION (468 pages) 


Containing all the information required pad 
individuals or societies in their search for the 
right play, the usefulness of this book makes it 
unique. Price 2/6 net. Packing & Posting 4d. 








SAMUEL FRENCH LTD —_ ey 
26 Southampton St., Strand, LONDON, WC2 

















WEBBER-DOUGLAS SCHOOL 
of SINGING and 
DRAMATIC ART LTD 

Director: W. JOHNSTONE-DOUGLAS 


FULL DRAMATIC TRAINING 


Scholarships for men available 


PRIVATE SINGING LESSONS 


For Prospectus apply Secretary 


CLAREVILLE STREET S.W.7 
(FRE 2958) 
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HAMPTONS 
One Hundred 
‘Years 
‘Reputation 
for 


iS alttaaktattn: 
and 7 
“Decoration, 


KL? 


HAMPTON & SONS IP] 
PALL MALL EAST, S\W1 











